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[How Will a Change of Administration Affect 
Our World Position? 


| Aanouncer: 

Tonight your Town Meeting ori- 
:ginates from picturesque Florence, 
‘Alabama. We are the guests of 
‘the Florence Chamber of Com- 
jmerce and the State Teachers Col- 
(lege, and our broadcast originates 
‘from the beautiful new Coffee 
‘High School Auditorium. 

Florence State Teachers College 
sis the oldest state supported teacher 
‘training institution in the South. 
FFounded in 1872, it is also one of 
\the first coeducational colleges in 
|the Nation. The best guide to the 
hgrowth of a college is in its num- 
ber of students. Before the war, 
‘(Florence State had an enrollment 
of approximately 500. Today its 
student body numbers more than 
\1,200. 

In this particular area, the stu- 
ents have unusual opportunities 
ifor firsthand studying of social and 
economic problems and industrial 
development. Here at Florence 
is the Wilson Dam, the grand- 
father of the TVA system. Here 
oo are diversified industries. 
lorence is rich in American his- 
ory, having been founded by And- 
ttew Jackson and Associates in 
1818. 

Now to preside as moderator for 
onight’s discussion here is Quincy 
owe, ABC radio commentator 
and Associate Professor of Jour- 
malism at the University of Illinois. 


erator Howe: 

“Good eyening, friends. Our 
AO speakers this week, John 
Temple Graves and Hodding Car- 
@¢, have so much in common they 
sht almost as well be twins. 
t, they've never met before this 
ning and they’ve agreed to 
agree on some of the chief 


is 


issues in this sizzling presidential 
contest. 

As you know, our broadcast ori- 
ginates tonight in the new Coffee 
High School Auditorium in Flor- 
ence, Alabama, where we’re guests 
of the Florence Chamber of Com- 
merce and the Florence State 
Teachers College, so of course it’s 
only right and proper that our two 
speakers should both be sons of 
the South. The resemblance does 
not stop there. 

Mr. Graves was born in Georgia; 
Mr. Carter in Louisiana. Both 
attended Northern colleges and 
universities. Mr. Graves gradu- 
ated from Princeton and took a 
law degree at George Washington 
University. Mr. Carter attended 
Bowdoin College, way up north in 
the state of Maine, then went to 
Columbia University. Mr. Graves 
served in the First World war, Mr. 
Carter in the Second. Both men 
spent most of their lives working 
on Southern newspapers. Both 
men have written books; both men 
have lectured. 

Mr. Graves now writes a syndi- 
cated column in the Birmingham 
Post Herald right here in the 
state of Alabama. Mr. Carter is 
editor and publisher of the Delta 
Democrat-Times of Greenville, in 
the neighboring state of Missis- 
sippi. 

As both of you gentlemen and 
all our audience know, our topic 
tonight is “How Will a Change 
of Administration Affect Our 
World Position?” Well, right 
now the Taft-Eisenhower contest 
for the Republican presidential 
nomination overshadows all the 
other political views, and it’s 
hardly possible to discuss the 
Democratic ticket in great detail 


until the Republicans have made 
their choice in Chicago. 

Senator Taft and his supporters 
have stressed how much Taft and 
Eisenhower have in common. In 
fact, John Foster Dulles is going 
to write the foreign policy plank 
in the Republican platform. Now, 
Mr. Graves, do you believe that 
this means that Taft and Eisen- 
hower would actually pursue quite 
similar policies abroad—assuming, 
of course, that one or the other 
is nominated and elected? 


Mr. Graves: I do absolutely, 
Mr. Howe. Mr. Carter has come 
out for General Eisenhower. I’m 
for any Republican, whether he 
be Eisenhower or Taft, because I 
think that our world position and 
our American policy will turn out 
to be pretty much the same, won- 
derfully the same, no matter which 
man is elected president, if either 
one is. 

Immediately, I suppose, if Taft 
or Eisenhower is elected president, 
there will be no radical present 
change in our foreign policy. So 
many things have happened which 
determine arbitrarily what must 
be done. In so many instances, 
we've gone beyond the point of 
no return. And also, to be fair, 
many things have been done by 
this Administration which are 
right and on which all of us, 
including Mr. Taft and Mr. Eisen- 
hower, agree. 

But I think that the big thing 
will be that there will be a new 
face, a new personality to present 
to Europe and the world—one free 
of all the mistrust and suspicion, 
and one—and this is important— 
representing the majority of the 
people of the United States. We 
forget that when the present Ad- 
ministration, when Mr. Acheson 
speaks, he doesn’t speak for the 
majority of the people of the 
United States. The coalition in 


Congress which opposes the Ad- 
ministration so often is made up 
of men elected by majorities in 
their districts. It is the majority. 

In the long run, I do think that 
Taft or Eisenhower will represent 
new trends. Even if nothing im- 
mediate happens, I think that there 
will be a trend away from think- 
ing that we must solve the whole 
problem of the whole world and 
in toto. I think that there will be 
a very happy trend away from this 
notion that socialism and the wel- 
fare state are an essential part of 
world organization or of our par- 
ticipation in world activities. 

Mr. Howe: Well now Mr. Car- 
ter, you're a strong Eisenhower 
man. Would you go along with 
all this Mr. Graves has been say- 
ing—that there really won't be so | 
much difference which one of the 
two, Taft or Eisenhower, might be 
nominated and elected? 


Mr. Carter: I wouldn’t go along 
at all with what Mr. Graves has 
said as to there being no dif- 
ference as to the way Europe will 
look at us or the way we'll look 
at ourselves if either Eisenhower 
or Taft is nominated. My first 
assumption is that, as far as our. 
foreign policy is concerned, we 
have one primary objective and 
that is to keep ourselves free and 
to help those parts of the world | 
that are not now free to regain — 
their freedom someday. 

I submit that one of the first re- 
quisites of making ourselves free - 
is to be free internally. Today 
every person in this audience is in 
effect a captive politically, no more 
and no less than the Russians are, | 
except that theirs is by force and 
ours is by inertia. 

We here are victims of a one- 
party system. Americans of both 
major parties today—the one rep- 
resented by Mr. Truman as one 
example of American disunity, the 


‘other represented by Mr. Taft as 
jast as great an example of Ameri- 
‘can disunity—are captives in an- 
other sense. We are captives of 
the machine-made crony or old 
2guard politics that only gives us 
1a chance to vote for the man or 
i@een whom they select. 


I think before we can present 
3a man to the world as an expon- 
sent of American foreign policy, 
ywe've got to prove that we our- 
sselves can make ourselves free 
internally. We can’t do it as long 
nas we have Taft, the old-guard 
‘Republicanism, the Taft who says 
}that Korea was Mr. Truman’s war, 
‘who says the North Atlantic Treaty 
ywas not wise, who says we can 
jdefend Europe by bombing Europe 
anand taking our men away. I think 
‘it’s a very vast difference, the kind 
jof Republican we send—if we 
send a Republican at all. 


Mr. Graves: Mr. Carter, there 
Ware so many things wrong about 
|jthat that I don’t know where to 
hbegin, but Tll begin with your 
llast statement: Mr. Taft proposes 
ito bomb Europe while we are safe 
over here. 


‘Mr. Taft makes no such proposi- 
ition. Only a few weeks ago Mr. 
aft agreed that he wanted to keep 
\jthe six divisions in Europe. They 
say he wants to cut Europe off 
ithout a penny. Well he pro- 
hposes six hundred billion pennies 
{for Europe—that is a few less hun- 
dred billion pennies than Mr. Tru- 
an or Mr. Eisenhower propose, 
but not so few that he is in any 
sense to be called an isolationist. 


/3reat Scott, when you _ think 
wnat the real isolationists of 1919— 


fa man who proposes six di- 
Yiions for Europe and six hundred 


for Europe, it’s ridiculous! 


They’d turn in their graves at the 
proposition. 

As for Mr. Carter's suggestion 
that we’re not free in this country 
politically, I agree with him ab- 
solutely; and yet he is not privi- 
leged to say that only the people 
who are for Senator Taft, only 
Senator Taft, are guilty of defeat- 
ing the will of the people. Here 
in my Alabama and over in his 
Mississippi delegates are being 
sent to the Democratic National 
Convention whose choice for presi- 
dent none of us know. They are 
called uninstructed delegates. Here 
we elect them in a primary with- 
out knowing whom they’re for. 
Over in his Mississippi, they name 
them by committee. His is a little 
wotse than ours here in Alabama, 
but neither one of them qualifies 
us to accuse Senator Taft of de- 
feating the will of the people. 


Mr. Carter: We're getting on 
domestic grounds now. I might 
pick up the ball about my native 
Mississippi. If you check the 
Republican delegates from the 
southern states, the area which the 
Republican party has to crack if 
it has any hope of electing a 
president, you will find that the 
old-guard Taft machine is in con- 
trol and has stolen the delegates 
—stolen is the proper word—in 
Texas without regard for the will 
of the people. In my own state, 
the Taft representatives are directed 
from Washington by a man who 
maintains only a legal residence 
in Mississippi, and his group is 
pledged to Taft as against the 
overwhelming wishes of the Re- 
publicans, such as there be, of that 
state. 


I submit again that a man whose 
attitude domestically is completely 
one of possession is nine-tenths of 
the law, let the machine rule, is 
not the man to represent us either 


domestically or in our foreign af- 
fairs. 

Mr. Howe: From what Mr. 
Carter says, Mr. Graves, one gets 
the impression that he doesn’t 
think that Taft would have much 
chance of being elected to carry 
out all these things that you be- 
lieve he can carry out. How do 
you feel about that angle of it? 


Mr. Graves: Well, may I just 
say something about that alleged 
steal, because that’s going far and 
it has come to be a tremendous 
issue in this country, Mr. Howe. 
I do wonder if people in other 
parts of the country are aware of 
the different situation here—one 
party overwhelmingly outnumber- 
ing the other party and making it 
so easy for one party to crowd 
into the other party—swamp it— 
in favor of their man. 

Now Mr. Taft thinks that that 
has been done in Mississippi and 
Louisiana and especially in Texas. 
I think some promises were broken 
by some of Mr. Taft’s people in 
Texas and that was bad. I think 
Democrats were told if they'd 
come into the primary they could 
take part in it, and then were not 
allowed to do so, and that was 
bad. But the greater evil, the 
greater moral judgment applies 
against people from another party 
who proposed to steal the Repub- 
lican party—the little skeleton 
Republican party—in Texas. 

Now let me just —I’m not go- 
ing to read you anything lengthy, 
but I would just like to read you 
this advertisement which the Eisen- 
hower for President people ran in 
the Dallas News on May 3: “The 
pledge to support the Republican 
party is in mo sense a_ pledge. 
You are not pledged to support 
the nominee of the Republican 
party nor does it prohibit you 
from voting in the July Democratic 
primary, nor does it prohibit you 


from voting for whomever you 
please in the November election.” 

That was followed by a post 
card which said: “You may vote 
in both Republican and Democratic 
primaries and then yote Democratic 
at election.” 

Now that’s pretty bad, and I 
don’t condone what the Taft peo- 
ple have done there or elsewhere, 
but to me the greater moral issue, 
because it affects more the great 
two-party system of this country, 
is whether people from my party, 
which has been the Democratic 
party in the South, can swamp the 
little other party and name their 
man, even if he’s so great a man | 
as General Eisenhower. 


Mr. Howe: Well, you say some- 
thing on that, Mr. Carter, and 
then we'll get back to whether 


Taft can carry any part of the 
South. 


Mr. Carter: I would just like 
to say this: How does a Republican 
party win if some Democrats don’t 
change over some time? They’ve } 
lost for twenty years. The men 
who are representing Eisenhower 
in Texas were led by a man who 
received four hundred thousand 
votes in the last gubernatorial | 
race. The people who are rep- . 
resenting Taft represent 60 mem- | 
bers of the State executive Com- 
mittee, sixty Republicans who_ 
would run the thing like a coun- 
try club. 137,000 people voted 
in that election for Eisenhower, 
voted as bona fide Republicans 
at the invitation of the Republican 
party. To discard them is to tell 
all of us in the South that they 
don’t want John Temple Graves to 
be a Republican, or me to vote 
Republican, or any of the rest of 
us, and to stay in our own little 
bailiwick and let the Democrats 
keep on winning. 


I expect to be ad- 


Mr. Graves: 


mitted to the Republican election 
with the greatest of ease on next 
‘November. I'll vote in the gen- 
eral election. That’s the way a 
‘Southern Democrat can get into 
the Republican party this year, 
and no other way, in my opinion. 

Mr. Howe: Well, now, how is 
iall this, gentlemen, going to affect 
the world position that we are 
‘talking about, which is the main 
jsubject, supposedly, tonight? Let’s 
take this thing you're talking 
labout now, this controversy over 
ithe rights of these various dele- 
wgates. How’s that bickering and 
jarguing and all that going to be 
tteceived abroad? What would you 
say, Mr. Carter, on that one? 


Mr. Carter: Well, I would say 
that it will make the world think 
that it’s an example of American 
disunity. What this Nation and 
Ithe free world needs is an example 
bof unity. We have such a symbol 
lin the man who is contesting Mr. 
(Taft for that nomination. Gen- 
eral Eisenhower is a symbol of 
che democratic unity of the free 
orld. Senator Taft is a symbol 
of the division’ in American inter- 


Mr. Howe: How about it, Mr. 
How do you feel on 
that matter of unity? After all, 
unity isn’t just a good that every- 
‘hing should be sacrificed to. 


Mr. Graves: No, that is one 
grave point. JI think that while 
we do want unity at this time, 
when there never have been prob- 
ems so immense and so delicate 
na so vital, we want more than 
pity. We want the maximum 
ntelligence and statesmanship and 
Kperience in office we can get. 
h 4 of all Americans Senator Taft 

“in my opinion that maximum. 
Another thing about unity is that 
Mle General Eisenhower prob- 
1 has more neople for him than 


any other American, and he prob- 
ably could put this country to- 
gether more than any other Amer- 
ican, and create more good will, 


I don’t know how long _ that’s 
going to last. He’s come home 
now and he’s taking sides. He’s 


taking sides against FEPC, and 
already the Negro leaders are 
denouncing him. He has taken 
sides in favor of the Taft-Hartley 
Act and agreeing with Senator 
Taft that it should be invoked 
against the steel strikers. Al- 
ready Phillip Murray has spoken 
of him as guilty of political de- 
pravity. Well, now, is that the 
unity we want? I grant that he 
has more than anybody else, but 


he’s going to lose it. He’s in the 
fight now. 
Mr. Howe: Isn't it possible, Mr. 


Carter, that there might be more 
unity even under certain Democrats 
than under Senator Taft, from 
the way you look at it, as far as 
our world position goes? 


Mr. Carter: I think it’s very 
possible that both the world and 
this Nation would have a more 
unified front and feel more secure 
in our foreign policy with some 
Democrats than with Senator Taft. 
(Applause) 

Mr. Graves: Well, I don’t 
know. Mr. Carter speaks of how 
you get to be a Republican. I 
think you certainly don’t get to be 
a Republican by dividing your in- 
terest in the Republican party 
so that you have so low an opinion 
of the leading candidate in the 
Republican party. If I were out 
in Texas and Mr. Carter wanted 
to vote in a Republican conven- 
vention there, I certainly would 


blackball him. (Applause) 


Mr. Carter: I don’t know who 
accused me first of being a Repub- 
lican. I am not. I happen to be 
an independent voter that has 


voted the Republican ticket three 
times and the Democratic ticket 
three times—two times Republican 
and three times the Democratic 
ticket. I had hoped to vote Repub- 
lican again this time under certain 
conditions. 

I think what the two political 
parties should be seeking is the 
independent vote of this Nation 
—not those who are lined up with 
one faction or lined up with an- 
other faction as life-long Repub- 
licans or life-long Democrats. 
This machine politics is what we're 
trying to get away from. 


Mr. Howe: Now, how about 
getting back? Mr. Graves might 
have something to say about his 
main point of the similarity in 
the foreign policies. 

Mr. Graves: I do think that 
more and more we're going to 
discover a similarity, and that one 
is developing more and more, I 
think that under either man this 
country would not give up its 
world responsibility. I think that 
Senator Taft would be found not 
at all inclined to do that. He has 
been more radical than anyone 
else. He's proposed the Monroe 
Doctrine of the World. I think 
that under Taft or Eisenhower 
the change would be that while 
this country would still be the 
world’s leader, it would not any 
longer be the world’s wet nurse, 
and babies do have to be weaned, 
Mr. Howe. As you know, you 
can't take your mother to college 
with you, after all. (Applause) 


Mr. Carter: I’m glad that Mr. 
Graves brought up that baby 
simile. I’m a father too, and 
I believe that whenever you change 
a baby you'd better put on some- 
thing different than what 
took off. (Laughter) 


Mr. Graves: Well, I’m an older 
father than Mr. Carter, and maybe 


you 


I wasn’t as good around the house § 
when I was a young father as he’ 


1S. 


Mr. Howe: Well, how about 
this matter of a change of party? 
Do you feel that that is as im- 
portant as Mr. Graves does? He 
seems to think that that is the 
root of our troubles, that we are 
spending too much, trying to do 
too much, and that either Taft 
or Eisenhower would at least do 
a better job that way, Mr. Carter. 


Mr. Carter: 
as arbitrary as that. There are 
situations and candidates among 
the Democrats whom I would ac- 
cept as quickly as I would ac- 
cept most Republican nominees. I 


don’t think it’s a simple thing of | 


kicking one group of rascals out 


and putting in another group who | 


would qualify for the same de- 


signation. That doesn’t solve any- 
thing. 

I say again what this country 
needs is something to get us 


away from the old party politics, 
and certainly the Republicans are- 
as guilty of that kind of politics ’ 
I'm not one, # 


as the Democrats. 
as Senator Taft and some of his 
cronies seem to be, who is willing 
to label as unpatriotic and even 
as traitors those members of the 


Democratic party whose foreign | 
I'm not’ 
going to label it, but I do believe’ 
international . 


like. 


policy we don’t 


that the kind of 


I don’t think it’s ' 


political thinking, as evidenced by | 


Senator Jenner, a crony of Sen- 
ator Taft’s, by Senator McCarthy, 


I 


a man whom he has professed to- 


admire, and others, is not the kind 
of statesmanship that is going to 


make the people of the world, 


even of the United States, respect 
either our foreign policy or our 
domestic policy. 

What do you think, 


Mr. Howe: 
Mr. Graves, 


are some of the 


things that we would do under a 
Republican administration that we 
wouldn’t do under a Democratic? 
What specific changes would be 
made that would improve our 
world position? 


Mr. Graves: Well, I think, as 
i said in the beginning, it would 
be more a matter of trend, maybe 
of reversing a trend. I think that 
more and more both Taft and 
Kisenhower would come to this 
notion of deterrent power. While 


that is identified more now as 
Senator Taft's position, and a 
position of containment General 


Eisenhower’s, and a position of 
retaliation, so-called, of Mr. Dulles 
—we are being forced by the facts 
to a position where we depend 
mostly on deterrent power. I am 
sure it won't be altogether air 
power. I’m sure it will leave 
us still with troops in Europe, but 
as Mr. Dulles has said, we cover 
in Europe some 500 miles of the 
20,000 miles of frontier we have 
against Russia, from the Baltic to 
the Bering Sea. That is so little 
coverage that more and more we’re 
going to see that we can’t cover 
just with the troops in Europe or 
just with this stand in Korea, and 
that we have to depend on what 
Mr. Dulles calls retaliation and 
on what Senator Taft calls deter- 
rent, and they’re the same thing. 


Mr. Carter: I would think that 
containment, retaliation, and deter- 
rent are all the same thing when 
the chips are down. You can’t 
| contain without retaliation if the 
, other side doesn’t want to be con- 
| tained, and you can’t deter with- 
(Qut attacking if the other side 
| @esn’t want to be deterred. It’s 
(@i three different ways of look- 
i ifg at the same thing. 

_ I think the differences are more 


is that John Foster Dulles is go- 
ing to write the Republican party 
platform, because a great deal of 
sense will come out of it as a 
result; but there are such dif- 
ferences between these men, one 
who said we shouldn’t have gone 
into Korea, one who said we should 
have; one who said we shouldn't 
have had the North Atlantic Treaty 
alliance, one who said we should 
have; and so on. Those are basic 
questions for Europeans who are 
under the gun. 


Mr. Howe: How do you think, 
Mr. Graves, that those possible 
threats, you might say, to our 
world position can be countered 
by the Taft forces? How can 
Europe and the rest of the world 
be convinced that a Taft victory 
does not mean a withdrawal or a 
weakening by the United States? 


Mr. Graves: Well, by stating 
the simple facts, which strangely 
enough have not been delivered 
apparently, to Europe. Taft made 
a statement only a few days ago 
on whether he would withdraw 
from Europe. He said, “Certainly 
not. I believe we should continue 
to arm those nations who in good 
faith are prepared to use our arms 
to protect themselves against com- 
munist aggression. I would leave 
our six divisions there until the 
Europeans have reached a _ posi- 
tion where they can defend them- 
selves.” Does General Eisenhower 
propose any more than that? He 
said last Sunday that he would 
never send any more troops over 
the world “if I could help it’— 
this is quoted—“and neither would 
I send more troops into Europe.” 

The thing is we don’t realize 
that since General Eisenhower 
came home and started telling us 
where he stands there’s been a 
revolution in our knowledge of 
what he does stand for. He’s been 


discovered as not a liberal at 
all. He is as conservative, at 
least, as Senator Taft. Just think 
of the things on which he has 
identified himself with Senator 
Taft: FEPC, they both are against 
FEPC. General Eisenhower has 
endorsed the Republican Declara- 
tion of February 6, 1950, which 
Taft wrote, and to which Dewey 
and Lodge and Ives dissented. 
The General has even taken Sen- 
ator Taft’s slogan, “Liberty against 
Socialism.” He’s against the com- 
pulsory FEPC, just like Taft, for 
states’ rights to the tidelands oil, 
like Taft. He sees the Socialist 
menace, the waste, inefficiency, 
corruption just like Taft. He be- 
lieves large savings in military 
expenditures can be accomplished, 
like Taft. He was against steel 
siezure like Taft, and he wants 
the Taft-Hartley law invoked, just 
like Taft. 

I just wonder when Mr. Carter 
says he’s glad Mr. Dulles may 
write the foreign policy plank in 
the Republican Party platform, I 
wonder whether if Mr. Dulles does 
that and Senator Taft happily ac- 
cepts it, and when Mr. Carter con- 
siders all these domestic questions 
on which Ike and Taft are exactly 
the same, perhaps he won't change 


his bitter notion of Senator Taft 
a little bit, and if he decided to 
vote Republican, be a real Repub- 
lican in that vote. 

Mr. Howe: How about giving 
up the debate, Mr. Carter, and 
just coming over to Mr. Graves’ 
side? 

Mr. Carter: Well, about the — 
only thing Mr. Graves didn’t give 
Mr. Taft credit for was the Ten 
Commandments. He might as well 
have thrown those in. 

He said that everything that 
Eisenhower did is just like Taft. 
I doubt very seriously whether 
Senator Taft was either the phil- 
osophical or the political author 
of a single one of those ideas put 
forth. It’s very probable and not 
only probable but entirely true that 
two men, three men, or a thousand 
men can arrive at the same conclu- 
sions at the same time. To say 
that General Eisenhower is imitat- 
ing Senator Taft in these domestic 
matters is begging the question as 
to whether the matters themselves 
are good or bad. 


Mr. Howe: I think it’s time 
now, to have at least one of 
maybe two questions to start the 
ball rolling from the audience. 
Let’s have the first question down 
in the audience here. 


GIFT SUBSCRIPTIONS 


The Town Meeting Bulletin is a welcome gift for any 


occasion. Why not subscribe for your friends who are Town 


Meeting listeners? The Bulletin is $5.00 a year. Address your 
order to Town Hall, New York 36, N.Y. 
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Man: This is to Mr. Carter. 
Assuming that either Taft or Eisen- 
hower will be the next president, 
will it make any difference in our 
prosecution of the Korean war 

“which of the two is president? 


Mr. Carter: I can only go on the 
|past record. A year ago I heard 
Senator Taft in a debate with Sena- 
itor Douglas of Illinois deride 
that United Nations effort in 
|Korea as Mr. Truman’s war. He 
has said repeatedly that we should 
‘not have gone in it, he has said 
only lately that what we should 
do is arm the South Koreans, and 
‘then get out, which is one way 
of saying to turn the people over 
to the dogs. I’ve never heard 
anything more pronounced than 
that. He said we can get out and 
Jet them fight it alone. General 
‘Eisenhower said all along that the 
United Nations had to go into 
‘Korea and would have to stay 
there. 


Mr. Graves: Well I would like 
ito say that when Senator Taft 
speaks of it as Mr. Truman’s war, 
and an unnecessary war, he doesn’t 
mean that he’s opposed to waging 
that war now—he means that Mr. 
Truman’s and Mr. Acheson’s mis- 
takes brought us to a position 
where we had to fight that war. 
He’s for fighting that war now that 
we’re in it. Mr. Carter’s well aware 
of that. General Eisenhower takes 
exactly the same position on that. 
He says we got into Korea by 
mistake, but he doesn’t know how 
6, get out now and neither does 
sepator Taft and neither do Mr. 
Taeter and I. 


“Man: Mr. Carter, wouldn’t a 
amunist country have more 
ect for Eisenhower than it 


“ald for Taft? 


Mr. Carter: Yes, I think the 
Communists who respect force and 
military ability and strong leader- 
ship and positive leadership would 
probably have a good deal more 
respect for a man who just took 
his country’s uniform off, than for 
a man who neyer put it on. 


Mr. Howe: How do you feel 
about that, Mr. Graves? I think 
that should have been addressed 
to you first, almost. 

Mr. Graves; Well, I waive 
going into the matter of uniforms 
because I think maybe the General 
might lose on that, in view of our 
feeling toward military men, 
although J don’t have any feeling 
against the uniform. I think he’s 
totally different from other mili- 
tary men who have been president. 

As for how the communists 
would feel about the two men, I 
think it depends on whether you 
speak of the new Ike, the be- 
Duffed, and be-Deweyed Ike, 
who has come home and who 
is talking things we didn’t know 
he would talk, or the Ike who 
we had thought was hand in glove 
with Dean Acheson and the Ad- 
ministration. I think that the Com- 
munists would not have as much 
respect for the Acheson pro- 
administration Eisenhower. Thank 
God, he doesn’t seem to be that 
Eisenhower. 

Mr. Howe: Now let’s go on to 
the next question. I think the next 
one is again for Mr. Graves this 
time. 

Man: Mr. Graves, what effect 
will the selection of General Mac- 
Arthur as a keynoter for the Re- 
publican conyention have on the 
selection of the Republican can- 
didate and consequently our posi- 
tion in world affairs? 


Mr. Graves: I think that the 
selection of General MacArthur to 
be a keynote speaker, coupled with 
the selection of a Taft man to be 
temporary chairman, is unfor- 
tunate. It will hurt the Republican 
party. If it had been simply 
MacArthur alone, although he is 
known to be more for Taft than 
for Eisenhower, it seems to me it 
would have been all right. General 
MacArthur is a great figure, a 
great Republican, and can _ be 
trusted in his keynote speech not 
to be partisan. But that fact 
coupled with the temporary chair- 
manship, I must admit, reflects on 
the Taft organization and hurts 
their chances. 


Lady: Mr. Carter, if the United 
States is going to stay continually 
at war, wouldn’t Eisenhower be 
the best president to deal with 
foreign affairs? 


Mr. Carter: Well, I think that’s 
a pessimistic view to take. I think 
he would be the best president 
to deal with foreign affairs, 
whether we are at war or even at 
cold war or not, but certainly in 
the light of what we're going 
through now, to both Europe and 
to our enemies he would certainly 
to my way of thinking be the 
leader that we should have for the 
next four years. 


Mr. Howe: That's from the for- 
eign point of view she’s talking. 
I think it was addressed that way. 

Mr. Graves; Well, I think he 
would certainly be a great leader 
in foreign affairs and domestic 
affairs. I think that there would 
be this consideration, that not 
only would you want good will 
and experience over there, but you 
might want a man whose lifetime 
had taught him things about the 
world and foreign affairs, who had 
had convictions on these things 
all his life. It’s nothing against 
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General Eisenhower that he’s been 
all his life an order-taking and 
order-giving soldier, that he just 
simply hasn’t found it in his job 
to have convictions on public 
questions. 
four days ago when he was con- 
fronted with the mistakes of Yalta 
and Potsdam and Teheran, his 


answer was that he wasn't the | 


boss, that the political bosses made 
those decisions. In other words, 
he’s new to foreign affairs in the 
sense of making these master 
decisions. 


Mr. Carter: I'm a bit surprised 
at Mr. Graves, an Alabaman, mak- 
ing that comment about a man 
who’s worn a uniform. We thought 
pretty well in this part of the 
country about two West Pointers 
who took orders for a while before 
they started giving them. One 
was named Jefferson Davis and the 
other was named Robert E. Lee, 
and I submit they were as decent 
and honorable and able and in- 
telligent Americans in the political 


field as they were in the military 


field. (Applause) 


Mr. Graves; Oh, Mr. 
I didn’t know we were going to 
bring in our Southern ancestry, 
and I don’t think I have to speak 
for mine. I don’t think that any- 
body has more reverence for 


Why, he told us only » 


Carter, 


Se 


Robert E. Lee than I have. I think ~ 


his uniform and his military” 


record made him too great for 
political office and he refused po-— 


litical office. That’s the point 


about him. Jefferson Davis was 


not a military man. He may have 
been in uniform, but that wasn’t 
his career. He was a statesman. 


Man: This question is for Mr, 


Graves. Do you believe that Sen- 
ator Taft, if elected, could achieve 
cooperation with the NATO na- 
tions of Europe? 


Mr. Graves: I think he’d haval 


an awful job in the beginning, 
because I think they’ve been per- 
suaded, untruly, that Taft is an 
isolationist, that Taft would cut 
them off without a penny, that 
Yaft would not let us have troops 
in Europe; but I think that in the 
.course of this campaign if Senator 
‘aft is nominated, the true facts 
, about his willingness to participate 
ian European safeguarding, his 
‘ sense of this world and our respon- 
‘ sibilities will be coming out. 


Mr. Howe: And now a question 
{for Mr. Carter from the other side. 


Man: Mr. Carter, having spent 
so much time in the European 
theater, what will General Eisen- 
hower’s attitude be toward the 
, Asiatic theater? 


Mr. Carter: As I said a bit 
earlier, he has taken a position 
all along that intervention in 
Korea by the United Nations was 
correct militarily and, let’s say, 
spiritually correct. It was a moral 
thing to do, which is certainly 
more than Senator Taft’s position 
thas been. On the basis of what 
the has said and the basis of how 
jhe has acted in the past, I can 
ssee no deviation from a_ strong 
policy in Asia as in Europe. 


Mr. Howe; Do you want to com- 
ment on that, Mr. Graves? 


Mr. Graves: Yes, Senator Taft 
ould be just as strong and a little 
stronger, because he would turn 
(Chiang Kai-shek and his troops on 
Formosa loose. Senator Taft has 
never criticized our fighting in 
<erea. He has simply said that we 
Sheuldn’t have got in there, that 
“hie mistakes should not have been 
sade which forced us to fight in 
Korea. I think that Mr. Carter 
1 agree that that’s very different 
being wishy-washy or weak 
faut fighting once we are there. 
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Mr. Carter; I don’t think so at 
all. He says, “Turn Chiang Kai- 
shek loose in China.” Well, Chiang 
Kai-shek was loose in China for 
a good many years and look where 
he is now. (Applause) And as 
far as pursuing that war in Korea, 
Senator Taft said within the last 
two weeks that we should take 
the American soldiers out of Korea 
as soon as the South Koreans can 
be sufficiently armed and drilled. 
I ask you, how long do you think 
the South Koreans would last if 
the South Koreans—a pitiful hand- 
ful of people, relatively—had to 
defend that torn country against 
the Chinese supplied with Russian 
arms and equipment? 


Mr. Howe: Now let’s get the 
next one on for Mr. Graves so 
that we can get some more ques- 
tions. 


Man; Mr. Graves, do you ad- 
vocate a NATO type organiza- 
tion for Asia? 


Mr. Graves: Well, I hadn't 
thought of it. The situation over 
there differs in so many respects, 
I just don’t know whether it would 
work or not. Those nations are 
not so close together geographic- 
ally or in an economic sense. 
Indo-China is so far from Korea 
and the Philippines. There is this 
great anomalous situation of Com- 
munist China recognized by Great 
Britain and not by _ ourselves. 
There is this hope that Communist 
China may be separated from 
Communist Russia. Just offhand, I 
don’t know that it would work. 
There are such differences. 


Mr. Howe: Suppose we get the 
next question now for Mr. Carter. 

Lady: Could Eisenhower give us 
a better defense program on less 
money ? 


Mr. Carter: Do you mean than 
Taft, or than we're getting now? 


Lady: Than we're getting now. 


Mr. Carter: That’s hard to say. 
I’m not going to accuse the pres- 
ent administration of deliberately 
and wastefully spending defense 
money. I think we go too far 
in this country of accusing the 
party in power of being unpatriotic 
and even treasonable. You would 
think that General Eisenhower on 
the basis of his military knowledge 
might know more firsthand the 
needs, but certainly I’m not going 
to accuse either the Democrats or 
Mr. Taft of willfully misspending 
the money we have set aside or are 
voting for defense. 


Mr. Howe: Mr. Graves wanted 
to say a word on that. 


Mr. Graves: I agree, and I 
think that General Eisenhower of 
all people could put his finger on 
the waste which must exist in our 
enormous military expenditures. 
Not seeming to harp too much on 
one theme, I must call Mr. Carter’s 
attention to the fact that when 
Mr. Truman called Mr. Taft a few 
weeks ago “someone who wanted 
cut-rate bargain counter security,” 
we little realized that ten days 
later he would be saying of Gen- 
eral Eisenhower and his proposal 
to reduce army expenditures that 
he wanted security, that he ‘was 


‘in the bloc of Western and of 
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a salesman of cut-rate bargain 
counter security.” 


Lady: Mr. Carter, if Eisenhower 
is elected, how would that affect 
our position in the United Na- 
tions? 


Mr. Carter: I would think that 
it would strengthen our position | 
in the United Nations—certainly — 


debatable nations in it who have | 
seen the magnificent job he has 
done of getting together diverse 
and quarreling people in what is § 
going to be, we all hope, a com- 
mon front. 


Mr. Howe: Thank you very @ 
much, Mr. Carter and thank you, 
Mr. Graves, for your observations 
on this important subject here to- 
night. 

Thanks to Town Meeting’s host 
in Florence: George’ McBurney, 
President, and Hewlett Jackson, 
Manager, and their fellow mem- 
bers of the Chamber of Commerce; } 
Dr. E. B. Norton, President, -# 
Walter West, and Dr. Z. S. Dick- 
erson, of Florence State Teachers 
College. Also our appreciation | 
to the staff of WJOI, our ABC } 
outlet and its regular Tuesday | 
night Town Meeting sponsor—the 
Sheffield Federal Savings and Loan | 
Association. 


So plan to be with us next week _} 


and every week at the sound of. 
the Crier’s Bell. 
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FOR FURTHER STUDY OF THIS WEEK’S TOPIC 


Background Questions 


i. Will a change of administration necessarily mean a change of foreign 
policy? Or will it mean a change in the methods of implementing 
our foreign policy? 


a. How will a change of administration affect our defensive military 
position? 


b. How will it affect our prestige among other nations? 


| 2. To what extent will our foreign policy be affected by a change of 
' administration per se, and to what extent would it depend on whether 
Eisenhower or Taft is elected? 


a. What foreign policy changes would be made under an Eisenhower 
administration? Under a Taft administration? Are Eisenhower 
and Taft really very far apart? 


b. Is the Eisenhower foreign policy a Republican foreign policy? 


3. To what extent will our world position be affected by a change of 
administration per se, and to what extent would it depend on the 
personalities involved? 


a. How would an Eisenhower victory be regarded by Europe? Asia? 
Our allies? Russia? The “neutrals”? 


b. How would a Taft victory be regarded by Europe? Asia? Our 
allies? Russia? The “neutrals”? 


4, Will a Republican administration disavow the “policy of contain- 
ment” upon which our foreign relations have been based in recent 
years? — 


a. If not, how can other facets of our foreign policy be changed? 


b. If so, how would this affect our position in Korea? Would the 
Republicans advocate withdrawals or intensified fighting to bring 
the war to a decisive conclusion? 


c. Can we simultaneously intensify the fighting in Korea and main- 
tain our strength in other parts of the world? 


d. Can we withdraw from Korea and maintain the respect of the 
free world? 


e. If the policy of containment is disavowed, would the Republicans 
substitute retaliatory measures as suggested by Dulles or reliance 
on a powerful Air Force as proposed by Taft? 


3. Will a Republican administration cut aid to Europe? 

a. Would a reduction in European aid endanger the defense of 
= Europe? 

%b. Would it endanger the security of the United States? 


ig Will a Republican President make use of General MacArthur’s ex- 
“perience in either an advisory or military capacity? 


If so, how would the rest of the world react in view of their 
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apparent approval of his having been relieved of his position last 
year? 


b. If not, would the Republican administration appear to be in 
accord with MacArthur’s removal? ‘ 


7. Since Senator Taft has called the Korean War “useless,” how would 
his election affect our prestige in Korea and-the rest of the Far East? 


8. If Senator Taft is elected President, will he press for withdrawal of 
our troops from Europe? 


a. Would such action harm our position in Europe? 


9, Since Eisenhower has been so closely associated with the implementa- 
tion of our foreign policy under the Democratic administration, could 
his election) actually change our world position, or merely maintain 
the status quo? 


BEHIND THE CRIER’S BELL 


Town Meeting may be an old New England custom, but in the 
broadcast version at least, our Southern population has really latched 
on to it. 


Last year, twenty-five percent of the program’s out-of-town origina- 
tions came from below the Mason and Dixon Line, and about the same 
proportion of our “co-op” sponsors are to be found in this area. 


This week’s broadcast from Florence, Alabama, under auspices of 
the Florence Chamber of Commerce and State Teachers College, has 
brought to a nation-wide audience the views of two prominent South- 
ern newspapermen on the question of elections and our world position. 
A few weeks ago the well-known editor of the Montgomery Advertiser 
joined writer Doris Fleeson to debate, “What Role for the South in the 
Coming Election?” 


The cities of Memphis, Jacksonville, Durham, Richmond and Balti- 
more, among others, all have played host to “Town Meeting” in recent 
months. And such Southern leaders as Senator Estes Kefauver, Erle 
Cocke, Jr., Ellis Arnall, Senators Sparkman and Smathers have been 
included on the “Town Meeting” speakers roster. 


_ The program’s first coast-to-coast tour back in 1941 had its send- 
off from Birmingham, Alabama, when Erskine Caldwell, Mark Ethridge 
and John Temple Graves II discussed, “Are We a United People?” 


Of course, examples of active participation can be cited not only 
for the South but for all sections of the United States. Which brings 
us to the point that “Town Meeting” has a genuinely national base. 
It is one of the few network programs now on the air which does not 
confine itself to a_major production center. The tour engagements of 
“America’s Town Meeting” hold for listeners a double advantage. They 
provide the Bs Fak appearance of top leaders from every field right in 
Plaintown, SA. At the same time, fellow Americans hear the voices 
of Plaintown citizens as the program is aired over approximately 300 
stations of the American Broadcasting Company network. “i 
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